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desire for Charles F. Adams. Adams is the strongest and least
vulnerable man; he will draw more votes from Grant than will
any other candidate. The whole Democratic party will follow
him.

There was a full delegation from Pennsylvania, com-
posed of honorable men, who were not office-seekers. The
meeting which appointed them was presided over by
Colonel A. K. McClure, who announced, when taking the
chair, that inasmuch as the Cincinnati Convention was a
mass meeting, the persons attending it would not be en-
tangled in the usual political machinery. The movement
was on the lines of the Republican party; it was a move-
ment of Republicans by necessity, who did not mean to
be bound by the Government party as it then stood.
General William B. Thomas said that he and other gen-
tlemen had issued the call for this meeting to send a dele-
gation to Cincinnati. He was engaged in work looking
to the annihilation of the Republican party. He had
helped to build up that party, but now he was free to say
that it was the most corrupt party on the face of the
earth. He was opposed to any candidate to be nominated
by the coming Philadelphia Convention; Grant, or any
other man. Colonel McClure said that the plain English
of the whole thing was rebellion against the party and the
bringing of it to the dignity of a revolution. Five years
ago there might have been a necessity for the exercise of
military power in the South, but not now. The South, to
his mind, had been more desolated since the close of the
war than before.

The Pennsylvanians had fifty-six votes in the conven-
tion. On the first roll-call they cast all of them for Gov-
ernor A. G. Curtin. On all subsequent ones they gave
a plurality for Adams.1

1 Chicago Times, April 22.
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